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FOREWORD 

Certainly  one  of  the  most  colorful  and  dynamic  figures  in  modern 
American  art  is  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  whose  work  is  presented  in  this 
exhibition.  As  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  famous  triumvirate  of 
the  midwcstern  "Regiotialist"  movement ,  he  has  always  been  more  out- 
standing than  was  ever  Curry  or  Wood,  not  for  his  longevity,  but  for  Jiis 
dramatic  and  eloquent  championship  of  painting  and  particularly  of  its 
place  in  American  life.  The  University  of  Kansas  Museum  of  Art  is  proud 
to  present  this  retrospective  exhibition  of  his  work.  Following  the  popu- 
lar and  revealing  exhibition  of  the  work  of  John  Steuart  Curry  held  at 
this  time  last  year,  it  presents  another  facet  of  the  first  great  indigenous 
artistic  movement  of  the  Midwestern  United  States,  winch,  however 
much  it  may  have  been  repudiated  in  some  quarters,  must  still  be  recog- 
nized as  a  potent  force  in  American  painting,  and  even  more  important, 
in  American  thinking  about  painting. 

The  exhibition  is  enriched  by  the  fact  that  zee  have  enjoyed,  i)i  its 
organization,  the  constant  advice  and  assistance  of  the  artist  and  have,  in 
the  catalogue,  the  privilege  of  publishing  a  curriculum  vitae,  written  in 
his  characteristic  style  by  Benton  himself,  which  lists  tlie  major  events  and 
accomplishments  of  his  life.  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  this  ex- 
hibition, Thomas  Hart  Benton  also  spoke  in  the  University's  Humanities 
Lecture  Series  on  American  "Regionalism"  as  seen  in  retrospect.  For  the 
University  of  Kansas  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  Museum  of  Art  in  particular, 
may  I  express  our  gratitude  to  him  and  to  his  wife,  about  whom  we  can 
only  repeat  the  great,  but  true,  cliche,  found  in  so  many  forewords,  that 
without  her  help  all  this  would  not  have  been  possible. 

The  museum  is  also  fortunate  in  being  able  to  publish  an  appraisal 
of  the  artist  by  the  famous  America)}  art  critic  and  writer — and  alumnus 
of  the  University  of  Kansas — Thomas  Crave)}.  Through  his  perceptive 
discussion  of  Benton  cnid  his  work,  the  significance  of  this  exhibition 
is  greatly  enhanced. 

Our  thanks  also  go  to  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman,  another  great 
Missourian,  and  to  Mrs.  Truman,  for  agreeing  to  serve  as  the  patrons  of 
tliis  exhibition,  thus  adding  further  luster  to  this  significant  artistic  ei'ent. 
For  their  aid  and  their  loans  to  the  exhibition,  the  various  major  Ameri- 
ca)) museums,  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  cu}d  all  the  private  collectors 
who  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  are  also  warmly  thanked. 

Edward  A.  Maser 
Director 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY  ABOUT 
THOMAS  HART  BENTON 

Dear  friends  and  members  of  the  University  of  Kansas, 

You  will  forgive  me  if,  in  this  letter,  1  use  an  informal  tone.  Although 
it  appears  as  the  main  text  of  a  "formal"  exhibition  catalogue,  I  have  per- 
mitted myself  to  discourse  in  an  intimate  fashion  because  it  best  suits,  it 
seems  to  me,  my  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  the  exhibition,  an 
American  institution,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  who  is  an  old  and  treasured 
friend. 

This  exhibition  should  be  the  occasion  of  great  rejoicing.  Presented 
in  retrospect,  comprehensive  in  scope,  and  scrupulously  authorized  by  the 
artist  himself,  it  brings  home  to  an  educated  audience  the  power  and  the 
glory  of  the  art  of  painting  as  practised  by  a  master.  For  the  art  of  paint- 
ing is  in  Low  estate  these  perilous  days,  and  masters  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  the  world  seems  no  poorer  for  their  absence.  True,  there  arc 
legions  of  listed  artists  at  work  now  and  then,  but  far  too  many  of  them 
are  painting  like  Picasso,  or  trying  to;  and  if  every  last  one  of  them  painted 
like  Picasso,  and  all  the  amateurs,  and  the  children  too,  it  would  not 
make  much  difference.  The  world  would  not  collapse;  and  if  civilization 
is  doomed  to  destruction,  the  end  will  come  through  the  channels  of 
science,  not  of  art.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  the  deforma- 
tions of  humanity  perpetrated  by  Picasso  and  all  his  followers  are  of  no 
earthly  consequence  compared  with  the  atrocities  already  committed  by 
the  inventions  of  modern  science.  So  let  us  be  sensible  about  the  art  of 
painting  and  not  overestimate  its  effects;  and  let  us  be  grateful  that  it 
can  be,  if  not  indispensable,  a  fine  and  dramatic  and  beautiful  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  one  richly  gifted — a  source  of  pleasure  and  an  inspiration 
to  the  spirit  in  these  times  of  obsessional  emphasis,  on  the  creature  com- 
forts. Let  us  be  glad  that  we  have,  here  in  Kansas,  the  living  images  created 
by  a  man  who  knows  the  world  of  men  as  well  as  the  solution  of  problems 
peculiar  to  the  studio. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton,  secure  in  his  eminence,  has  weathered  the 
storms  and  caprices  of  popular  and  aesthetic  tastes,  and  stands  virtually 
in  a  class  by  himself  today,  foursquare  and  indefatigable,  still  extra- 
ordinarily productive,  capable  of  defending  himself  when  challenged, 
but  above  personalities — a  character  withal,  picturesque  and  good- 
humored,  and  a  sort  of  American  phenomenon  if  compared  to  the  makers 
of  amorphous  patterns.  Some  years  ago,  with  his  colleagues,  Curry  and 
Wood,  in  a  somewhat  misunderstood  movement  called  Regionalism, 
Benton  came  into  sensational  prominence  only  to  see  the  tide  of  public 
favor  turn  toward  a  rising  generation  of  abstractionists.  As  proof  of  the 
lasting  value  of  his  work,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  of  all  the  young  men 
who  came  so  boldly  before  the  public  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century, 


he  remains  the  only  survivor  of  importance,  his  work  in  greater  demand 
as  time  goes  on,  and  maintaining  its  position  by  the  sheer  weight  of  its 
massive  authority.  He  has  made  painting  a  man's  art;  he  is  an  "old  pro" 
as  Rubens  was  a  professional,  executing  huge  wall  decorations  with  auda- 
cious rapidity,  portraits,  landscapes  and  still-life — all  done  with  a  mastery 
acquired  by  sweat  and  toil,  and,  needless  to  add,  through  the  impulsions 
of  genius. 

Benton  hails  from  Missouri,  a  circumstance  he  has  been  at  great  pains 
not  to  conceal,  and  a  source  of  consternation,  a  while  back,  to  certain 
politicos  expecting  stuffed-shirt  glorification  on  the  walls  of  the  State 
Capitol.  He  was  named  after  an  illustrious  forebear,  and  in  fighting 
courage  and  uninhibited  integrity  he  resembles  "Old  Bullion."  In  his  non- 
age, after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  when  students  were  taught  that  painting 
was  really  a  property  of  the  French  language — a  notion  still  cherished  in 
certain  esthetic  hangouts — he  went  off  to  Paris  and  during  his  years  there 
had  a  whirl  with  most  of  the  cults  and  sects  as  they  appeared.  Perhaps 
his  most  original  work  during  this  period  was  a  set  of  visionary  concep- 
tion related  to  Futurism — some  somber  and  agitated,  with  poetic  over- 
tones, others  in  a  high  key.  He  experienced  at  first-hand  the  explosive, 
contagious,  bewildering  impact  of  Modernism,  but  kept  his  balance,  and 
his  best  energies  abroad  were  concentrated  on  the  Old  Masters  in  the 
Louvre.  It  is  not  presumptuous  to  say  that  by  exacting  historical  scholar- 
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ship  and  unceasing  practical  application  of  technical  ways  and  means,  his 
knowledge  of  design  in  painting  and  sculpture — the  translation  of  experi- 
ences into  equivalent  forms — from  the  Egyptians  down  to  the  Cubists, 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  living  artist,  or  critic,  or  Ivy  League  pundit. 
For,  besides  being  an  artist  of  the  first  magnitude,  Benton  is  also  in  pos- 
session ol  an  endowment  all  too  rare  among  the  members  of  his  trade— 
a  superior  set  of  brains. 

Benton  returned  to  America  Haunting  some  of  the  fripperies  of  the 
Left  Bank,  but  that  adolescent  plumage  was  soon  divested  by  his  struggles 
to  get  a  foothold  in  his  calling,  and  before  long  the  true  direction  of  his 
powers  began  to  point  to  his  Missouri  heritage  and  the  portrayal  of 
American  life.  1  he  first  manifestations  of  maturity  emerged  during  a 
hitch  in  the  U.  S.  Navy,  when  he  exhibited  in  New  York  a  collection  of 
semi-realistic:  studies  of  naval  operations — blimps  in  Might,  machines  and 
guns,  blue-jackets  in  action,  main  of  them  rendered  in  brilliant  water- 
colors.  Thenceforward,  there  was  no  holding  him  down,  and  his  subse- 
quent career  and  triumphs  follow  the  interpretations  of  American  life  in 
one  environment  or  another. 

Fortified  with  iron  resolution  and  abounding  physical  hardihood, 
Benton,  for  more  than  two- score  years,  has  made  annual  explorations  into 
the  American  environments  from  the  great  industrial  centers  to  the 
shacks  of  the  hillbillies,  from  the  austerity  of  Xew  England  to  the  volup- 
tuous monkeyshines  of  Hollywood,  and  most  recently  to  the  Teton  Range 
of  Wyoming  to  test  his  capacities  against  the  grandeur  of  the  Continent. 
From  these  peregrinations,  he  has  accumulated  an  enormous  batch  of 
first-hand  studies  most  of  which  eventually  have  found  their  way  into  his 
paintings,  since  he  begins  unfailingly  with  nature  and  thence  proceeds 
to  tentative  geometrical  designs,  detailed  sculptures  in  clay,  elaborate 
projections  of  the  general  scheme  in  full  color,  and  finally  the  finished 
canvas  in  all  its  splendor  and  excitation. 

Benton  is  one  of  the  foremost  draughtsmen  of  modern  times  and  one 
of  the  few  living  painters  worthy  of  the  name  of  draughtsman.  By  Her- 
culean  labors  that  would  kill  a  man  of  lesser  mold,  he  has  executed  as 
basic  references,  to  my  knowledge,  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
studies  of  the  human  figure,  nude  or  draped,  and  in  every  conceivable 
posture  in  order  to  gain  for  himself  that  absolute  mastery  of  the  model 
demanded  by  him  when  he  has  need  to  reconstruct  it  and  relate  it  to  a 
prescribed  course  of  action.  As  old  Virgil  said,  whilst  composing  his 
stately  measures,  "Never  a  clay  without  a  dactyl,"  so  Benton  might  in- 
scribe above  the  portals  of  his  workshop,  "Never  a  day  without  a  draw- 
ing." In  perfecting  his  draughtsmanship,  he  has,  pari  passu,  evolved  an 
extremely  complex  method  of  holding  the  parts  of  his  pictures  in  con- 
junction, an  elaborate  scheme  of  composition  rooted  primarily  in  the 
Italian  Masters  and  in  Rubens. 


J n  his  earlier  trials,  before  he  had  his  organizing  machinery  under 
control,  and  before  he  understood  the  importance  of  detailed  embellish- 
ment, his  constructions  were  too  conspicuously  labored,  too  consuming, 
his  figures  too  stark  and  abstract  and  his  rhythmical  devices  almost  ram- 
pant; but  in  his  mature  things,  particularly  his  recent  murals,  the  mean 
between  the  experience  of  nature  and  the  abstraction  therefrom,  between 
the  sentiment  and  its  embodiment,  is  well-nigh  impeccably  realized.  His 
method  of  designing  is  a  labyrinthine  process  in  which  line  is  arrayed 
against  line  and  mass  countered  with  mass,  the  whole  composed,  not  in  a 
single  Hat  plane  but  voluminously  in  deep  space — all  components  in 
orderly  relationship  to  bring  into  being  painted  forms  which  shall  im- 
press the  beholder  with  the  force,  the  realistic  vigor  and  the  dramatic 
fury  of  experiences  in  the  real  world.  Fundamentally,  the  meanings  of 
Benton's  art,  as  bespeaks  representational  and  social  values,  are  as  pure 
and  direct  as  those  of  a  folk  art,  but  rendered  in  the  individual  style  of 
a  highly  involved  technique,  as  in  Huckleberry  Finn,  where  the  story  is 
related  in  dialects,  but  composed  with  the  consummate  skill  of  our 
greatest  literary  artist. 

Like  William  Faulkner  in  his  search  for  the  mot  juste  to  illuminate 
the  inscrutable,  Benton  has  been  untiring  in  his  experiments  with  his 
chosen  medium — in  his  search  for  the  final,  the  inevitable  form  in  which 
to  embody  what  he  is  impelled  to  say  with  the  maximum  of  intensity. 
And  like  Faulkner,  he  is  at  his  best  when  dealing  with  the  unrestrained 
emotions  of  the  humbler  units  of  humanity;  and  in  his  smaller  studies 
and  lithographs,  there  runs  an  undercurrent  of  sadness,  a  poetic  inter- 
pretation of  life's  eternal  tragedy.  But  if  you  should  happen  to  like  what 
is  called  in  the  jargon  of  the  trade,  "the  direct  appeal  of  painting" — those 
qualities  congenial  to  the  eye  alone  and  satisfactory  to  the  senses — 
textural  loveliness,  luxuriant  investitures  of  fabric  and  foliage,  and  the 
niceties  of  craftsmanship  and  other  formal  subtleties,  you  may  revel  to 
your  heart's  content  in  some  of  these  canvases — for  Benton,  when  he  feels 
like  it,  is  quite  capable  of  the  more  intimate  graces  and  ornaments. 

Altogether,  you  have  before  you,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  event 
of  prime  importance,  and  may  you  make  the  most  of  it,  lor,  if  not  now, 
you  will,  in  the  future,  remember  this  as  one  of  the  great  experiences  of 
your  university  life.  You  will  also,  I  am  sure,  forgive  me  for  thus  playing 
the  prophet,  a  role  which  only  a  lifetime  of  living  with  art  in  the  United 
States  encourages  me  to  assume. 

Thomas  Craven 


A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  MY  LIFE 

1889 
Born  Neosho,  Newton  County,  Missouri.  Parents  "Colonel"  Maecenas 
E.  and  Elizabeth  Wise  Benton.   Col.  Benton  served  in  Confederate  Arm\ 

and  settled  in  Neosho  as  a  lawyer  in  1869.  He  became  politically  promi- 
nent under  President  Cleveland  as  I  .  S.  Attorney  lor  the  Western  district 
of  Missouri  and  subsequently  went  for  five  terms  to  the  Congress  of  the 
U.  S. 

1894-99 
Began  drawing  Indians  and  railroad  trains.  Executed  first  mural  with 
crayons  on  newly  papered  staircase  Avail  in  Benton  home  in  Neosho. 
Work  unappreciated.  Grade  schools  in  Washington,  D.  C.  First  intro- 
duced to  formal  art  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery 
in  Washington. 

1900-04 

Finished  grade  school.  Met  Buffalo  Bill  and  saw  his  Wild  West  Show. 
Had  first  training  in  art  at  Western  High  School  in  Georgetown.  Visited 
St.  Louis  World  Fair.  Saw  first  Remington  pictures  and  shook  hands 
with  the  last  fighting  Indian  chief,  Geronimo.  Returned,  with  lather's 
political  defeat,  to  all  year  residence  in  Neosho. 

1905-06 

High  school  in  Neosho.  Began  acquiring  steady  reading  habits  in 
father's  library  and  with  dime  novels  in  the  hayloft.  Continued  drawing 
work  in  summer  of  1906  as  surveyor's  assistant,  (rodman),  around  Joplin, 
Missouri,  mining  field.  Found  position  as  cartoonist  on  Joplin  American — 
first  professional  work  as  artist. 

1906-07 

Attended  Western  Military  Academy  at  Alton.  Illinois,  until  Febru- 
ary, when  serious  study  of  art  was  begun  at  Chicago  Art  Institute. 
Abandoned  plans  of  doing  newspaper  work  and  took  up  painting. 

1908-11 

Went  to  France.  Enrolled  at  Academie  Julien.  Paris.  Made  first 
approach  to  classic  composition  and  to  anatomy  and  perspective.  Learned 
French.  Attended  lectures  and  musical  events.  Developed  life-long 
attachment  to  chamber  music  at  concerts  at  the  Salle  Pleyel  and  the  Salle 
Wagram.  Painted  in  various  opposed  manners  from  "academic"  chiaro- 
scuro of  Academie  Julien  to  "pointillist"  landscape.  Met  and  associated 
with  main  personalities  later  to  become  famous  in  the  art  world,  such  as 
Leo  Stein,  brother  ol   the  famous  Gertrude.    John   Marin.   Jacob  Epstein. 


Jo  Davison,  Andre  L'hote,  Diego  Rivera,  Morgan  Russell,  and  Stanton 
MacDonald  Wright.  Was  an  habitue  of  cafes  and  studios  where  problems 
of  new  art  were  vociferously  discussed.  Stimulated  by  work  in  galleries 
of  the  Louvre,  began  study  of  art  history.  Read  extensively  in  French 
literature,  aesthetics  and  philosophy,  along  with  classics.  Became  ac- 
quainted with  works  of  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Verlaine,  Gautier,  de  Musset 
and  with  writers  who  were  in  vogue  at  the  time.  Read  Hippolyte  Taine's 
Philosophic  de  L'Art,  whose  environmentalist  aesthetic  was  to  have  its 
full  effect  later  when  American  "Regionalism"  became  an  issue  in  the 
art  world.  Influenced  by  Zuloaga,  well-known  Spanish  painter,  and 
became  interested  in  Spanish  school,  chiefly  in  the  works  of  El  Greco. 

1912 
Returned  to  America,  and  made  an  abortive  effort  to  settle  in  Kansas 
City,  then  moved  on  to  New  York. 

1913-16 

Struggle  to  make  a  living  and  find  a  "way  of  painting."    Occasional 

commercial  art  jobs,  decorative  work  in  overglaze  ceramic,  set  designing, 

historical  reference  and  portrait  work  for  the  moving  picture  industry, 

then  mostly  located  at  Fort  Lee,   New   Jersey,  across  the  Hudson  from 
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New  York.  Worked  with  directors.  Rex  Ingram,  and  Gordon  Edwards, 
and  with  such  stars  of  the  day  as  Theda  Bara,  Clara  Kimball  Young, 
Stuart  Holmes,  etc.  Set  up  a  studio  in  an  old  house  at  Fort  Lee.  and 
met  Walt  Kuhn,  "Pop"  Hart,  Arthur  B.  Davies  and  other  artists  who 
frequented  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  River.  Tried  acting,  unsuccess- 
lullv.  Met  Allied  Steiglit/  and  frequented  his  gallery  at  291  Filth  Avenue. 
Intimates  of  the  period  were  Rex  Ingram  the  movie  director.  Thomas 
Craven,  then  a  poet  and  teacher.  \\  illard  Huntington  Wright,  art  critic 
and  editor  of  Smart  Set,  known  later  as  S.  S.  Van  Dine  of  detective  story 
lame.  Ralph  Barton,  famous  caricaturist,  and  Stanton  MacDonald  Wright, 
earlier  friend  who  had  returned  from  Paris,  now  war-ridden.  In  Spring 
of  1916,  had  first  public  exhibition  with  a  series  of  paintings  in  the 
Forum  Exhibition  of  Modern  American  Painting  held  at  Anderson  Gal- 
leries in  XeAv  York.  These  paintings,  though  mostly  "figurative"  were 
variants  of  the  synchromist  "form  through  color"  practices  of  Morgan 
Russell  and  S.  MacDonald  Wright.  They  were  highly  generalized,  purely 
compositional  and  contained  no  hint  of  the  environmentalist  work  of 
later  years.  Began  to  sell  an  occasional  picture.  Joined  "People's  Art 
Guild"  founded  by  Dr.  John  Weischel,  a  mathematician,  social  theorist 
and  critic  well  known  in  "radical"  circles  of  New  York.  The  "People's 
Art  Guild,"  dominated  by  socialist  theory,  was  designed  to  bring  art  to 
the  workers  and  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  unions.  At  the  Friday  night 
discussions  of  the  Guild  was  introduced  to  the  thinking  of  Owen, 
Prud'hon  and  Marx.  Ideas  about  the  social  meanings  and  values  of  art 
were  germinated  in  these  discussions.  These  were  to  have  fruit  later. 
Met  Bob  Minor,  Max  Eastman,  John  Sloan,  Mike  Gold,  and  the  other 
"radical"  artists  of  the  old  Masses  magazine.  Entered  into  first  contro- 
versies at  Steiglitz  291  gallery  on  future  values  of  "representional"  versus 
"abstract"  art.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  controversies  on  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  art  which  was  to  last  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Met  an  extraordinary  income  producing  patron,  Dr.  Alfred  Raabe,  who 
picked  up  studio  experiments,  framed  them  and  sold  them  to  his  patients 
in  the  Bronx. 

1917 

Through  "People's  Art  Guild"  obtained  position  as  gallery  director 
and  art  teacher  for  "Chelsea  Neighborhood  Association"  on  the  lower 
West  Side,  which  was  supported  by  well-to-do-conservatives,  but  followed 
the  social  directions  of  the  "People's  Art  Guild."  It  had  little  success 
but  provided  a  skimpy  living  in  the  difficult  period  of  America's  entrance 
into  First  World  War. 

1918 

Enlisted  in  U.  S.  Navy.  Shovelled  coal  for  a  month,  engaged  in  Satur- 
day   night    athletic    exhibitions,    boxing    and    wrestling,    and    ended    up 


finally  as  draughtsman  at  Norfolk  Naval  Base.  Sketched  constantly  during 
"off-duty"  periods.    Spent  evenings  reading  American  history. 

1919 

Returned  to  New  York  with  Navy  discharge  and  collection  of  draw- 
ings and  watercolors  of  naval  base  activities.  Though  at  times  semi- 
abstract,  this  was  first  work  based  wholly  on  environmental  observations 
— on  the  American  scene.  It  was  shown  at  the  Daniel  Galleries  and  re- 
ceived considerable  public  attention.  Continued  reading  American  his- 
tory and  conceived  idea  of  a  series  of  paintings  to-  illustrate  its  pro- 
gressions. This  constituted  a  return  to  mid- 19th  century  subject  painting 
and  involved  a  definite  break  with  modern  theory  which  was  moving  away 
from  representational  concern  towards  pure  abstraction.  Started  tenta- 
tive designs  for  this  historical  project  and  to  increase  their  objectivity; 
began  modelling  the  designs  in  clay.  This  was  a  frank  return  to  Renais- 
sance method,  whose  emphasis,  involved  with  chiaroscuro  and  realistic 
form  rather  than  color  patterns,  caused  another  step  away  from  accepted 
modern  theories. 

1920-24 

Continued  moving  towards  "realistic"  subject  painting,  and  present 
style  of  painting  developed,  largely  determined  by  practice  of  modelling 
compositions.  Pictures  began  attracting  considerable  attention  and 
argument.    Participated    in    1922    Philadelphia    Exhibition    of    Modern 
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Americans  and  sold  a  Large  work  to  the  famous  Philadelphia  collector. 
Albert  t:.  Barnes.  Married  Rita  Piacenza.  Began  diagrammatic  analyses  of 

the  compositional  his  tor)  ol  occidental  painting.  This  project  was  under- 
taken lor  Albert  Barnes,  but  because  it  failed  to  jibe  with  his  growing 
"color-form"  theories,  it  led  to  disagreement  and  was  never  finished. 
Sections  oi  it  were  later  published  in  the  Arts  Magazine  i  1926-27).  Began 
showing  so  its  ot  paintings  on  American  historical  themes  at  the  Archi- 
tectural League  in  New  York.  These  were  mural-sized  works.  Thev  were 
controversial  because,  with  their  sculptural  and  three-dimensional  char- 
acter, the)  were  in  opposition  to  prevalent  beliets  ot  architects  and  critics 
that  mural  paintings  should  not  break  wall  surfaces  but  remain  flat  and 
linear  in  the  manner  ol  the  French  naturalist,  Puvis  de  Chavannes.  Pub- 
lished fust  theoretical  paper  "Form  and  the  Subject"  in  Arts  Magazine, 
June.  1924.  During  the  period  began  exploring  the  "back-country"  ot 
America  b\  loot.  bus.  and  train,  searching  out  American  subject  matter. 

1925-27 

Gave  series  of  lectures  on  art  at  Dartmouth  College  and  at  Br\n  Mawr 
College.  Thomas  P.  Benton,  first  child,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1926. 
Through  influence  of  the  lamous  draughtsman.  Boardman  Robinson, 
obtained  permanent  teaching  position  at  the  Art  Students  League  in 
New  York  which  supplied  a  much  needed  basic  income.  Debated  with 
Frank  Lloyd  Wright  on  architecture  and  mural  painting,  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, Providence.  Rhode  Island.  Debate  punctuated  by  complete  dis- 
agreements on  relation  ot  architecture  and  painting.  Purchased  perma- 
nent summer  home  on  island  ot  Martha's  Vineyard. 

1928-29 

Joined  with  Clemente  Oro/co.  famous  Mexican  painter  then  living  in 
New  York,  in  exhibitions  at  the  Delphic  Galleries.  Showed  drawing  and 
paintings  ot  the  current  American  scene,  the  outcome  ot  the  exploratorv 
travels  mentioned  earlier.  Among  paintings  were  "Boomtown"  now  at 
Rochester  Museum.  "Cotton  Pickers"  now  at  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York,  also  "Rice  Threshing."  now  at  Brooklvn  Museum.  Received 
commission  with  Oro/co  to  do  murals  tor  the  New  School  tor  Social  Re- 
search. These  murals  were  executed  tor  little  more  than  expenses,  but 
ottered  opportunity  for  a  public  trial  ot  the  new  mural  stvles. 

1930-31 

Drawing  upon  mass  of  tactual  material  gathered  in  travels,  the  New 
School  mural,  "Modern  America."  was  painted.  This  was  the  first  large 
scale  American  work  executed  with  e^  tempera.  It  was  both  widely 
praised  and  heavily  criticized.  Reproductions  were  published  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  all  over  the  world.    Through  Thomas  Craven  met 


John  Steuart  Curry.    Because  of  similar  beliefs  and  interests,  an  enduring 
tie  was  made  with  Curry.    It  lasted  until  his  death. 

1932 
Received  commission  from  Mrs.  Juliana  Force  to  do  murals  for  library 
of  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art.  Finished  and  unveiled  in  Decem- 
ber. These  murals  again  drew  sharp  criticism.  Fellow  instructors  at  the 
Art  Students  League  drew  up  a  roundrobin  letter  of  condemnation.  The 
New  Republic  published  a  special  article  on  the  mural's  inadequacies. 
Representing  facets  of  ordinary  American  life  and  folk  lore,  the  Marxist 
group  ol  New  York  attacked  the  work  as  a  form  of  chauvinism,  as  politi- 
cally reactionary  and  "isolationist."  A  "question-answer"  appearance  on 
the  meaning  of  the  murals  at  the  John  Reed  Club,  the  center  of  artistic 
and  literary  radicalism  in  New  York,  wound  up  in  a  chair-throwing  brawl 
and  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  old  radical-minded  friends.  From  this 
time  on  "American  Regionalist"  works  would  never  be  free  of  the  political 
charges — "reactionary"  or  "isolationist." 

1933 

Given  gold  medal  of  Architectural  League  for  mural  work.  Received 
commission  and  executed  mural  for  the  state  of  Indiana.  This  mural,  200 
feet  long  by  12  feet  high,  was  researched,  planned  and  executed  in  six 
months  of  intensive  labor.  Covering  the  theme  of  social  evolution  of 
Indiana,  it  was  shown  as  Indiana's  exhibit  at  the  1933  Chicago  World's 
Fair.  It  is  now  installed  in  the  University  of  Indiana  Auditorium  at 
Bloomington.  The  work  was  well  received.  Criticism  was  chieHv  leveled 
at  the  proprietv  of  the  subject  matter;  the  inclusion  of  Indiana's  Ku  Klux 
Klan  episode  drew  most  of  the  objection. 

1934 

Received  commission  from  Treasury  Department  for  a  mural  in  new- 
Federal  Post  Office  in  Washington.  Abandoned  work  during  planning 
stage  because  of  difficulties  in  accommodating  artistic  ideas  to  those  of 
Treasurv's  Art  Commission.  Took  on  a  country-wide  lecture  tour  on 
American  Art.  Speaking  at  Iowa  University,  met  Grant  Wood  and,  as 
with  Curry,  established  an  intimate  and  enduring  friendship.  After  a 
lecture  at  Kansas  Citv  Art  Institute,  went  with  brother,  Nat  Benton,  and 
State  Senator  Ed  Barbour  to  Jefferson  Citv  where  preliminary  discussions 
about  a  mural  for  State  Capitol  were  begun.  Returning  to  New  York  had 
exhibit  oi  paintings  at  Feregil  Galleries  along  with  Grant  Wood  and 
John  Steuart  Curry,  and  thus  became  permanently  associated  with 
"Regionalism"  or  the  "Regionalist  School."  There  was  no  such  "school" 
but  the  designation  "regionalist"  stuck.  Time  magazine  catapulted  the 
"school"  into  national  attention  with  a  Benton  self  portrait  in  color  on 
its  cover  and  a  well  documented  article  on  the  "new  American  art."  Gave 


lecture  to  a  large  audience  at  the  Art  Student's  League  auditorium  on 
"American  Art  and  Social  Realism."  Bitter  debate  from  the  Moor.  This 
was  followed  by  attacks  in  art  magazines  and  pamphlets  on  "provincial- 
ism'' of  regionalist  aesthetics. 

i9.Hr> 

Received  commission  for  mural  in  Missouri  State  Capitol  along  with 
a  request  to  head  painting  department  at  Kansas  City  Art  Institute. 
Seeing  in  the  latter  a  chance  to  escape  continuing  New  York  controvers) 
promptly  accepted.  Moved  to  Kansas  City.  Spent  the  year  teaching  and 
planning  Capitol  mural. 

1936 

Executed  Missouri  mural.  Here  again  a  storm  of  criticism  arose 
mostly,  as  in  Indiana,  about  subject  matter.  Mural  was  given  wide 
attention  in  the  press.  It  eventually  came  to  please,  or  at  least  interest, 
most  Missourians  and  remains  on  the  Capitol  wall. 

1937-38 
Wrote  Artist  in  America  lor  McBride  publishing  house  in  New  York. 
Book  autobiographical — chiefly  a  report  on  American  travel.  Yerv  suc- 
cessful. Reported  on  "sit-down"  strikes  in  Detroit  for  Life  magazine  with 
a  series  oi  on-the-spot  sketches.  Made  for  same  magazine,  a  painting  and 
a  forty  drawing  commentary  on  Hollywood  and  the  movie  industry,  latter 
not  published.  Made  series  of  drawings  on  1937  floods  in  Southeast  Mis- 
souri for  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  and  Kansas  City  Star.  Wrote  and  illus- 
trated (1938)  an  article  for  Scribner's  Magazine  on  Disney,  Oklahoma, 
then  on  the  boom.  Painted  "Susanah  and  the  Elders."  This  once  con- 
troversial nude  now  in  Museum  of  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  at 
San  Francisco.  Began  a  series  of  lithographs  on  the  American  scene  for 
Associated  American  Artists  of  New  York  which  eventually  ran  to  some 
fifty  stones.   Sold  "Cradling  Wheat"  to  St.  Louis  Museum. 

1939 

Illustrated  Tom  Sawyer  for  George  Macy's  "Limited  Editions."  Be- 
came interested  in  texture,  an  aspect  of  painting  neglected  during  years 
predominately  devoted  to  murals.  Painted  "Persephone,"  another  highly 
publicized  nude.  Purchased  present  Kansas  City  home.  Jessie  P.  Benton 
born.  Had  retrospective  exhibition  at  William  Rockhill  Nelson  Gallery 
in  Kansas  City,  which  went  afterward  to  Associated  American  Artists'  new 
galleries  in  New  York.  From  this  exhibition,  Metropolitan  purchased  its 
second  Benton  "Roasting  Ears."  All  except  the  very  large  works  in  this 
exhibition  were  sold.  This  was  first  substantial  success  with  a  New  York 
exhibition. 

1940-42 

Illustrated   John  Steinbeck's  (trapes  of  Wrath  for  "Limited  Editions." 


Lecture  tour,  teaching,  experiments  with  texture  painting  and  increased 
coloration  occupied  my  attention  at  this  time.  New  interest  in  Flemish 
Renaissance  painting  stimulated  partly  by  Grant  Wood  and  partly  by 
exhibitions  of  such  paintings  held  at  Nelson  Gallery  in  Kansas  City. 
Fired  from  position  at  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  alter  various  disagree- 
ments with  trustees.  Illustrated  Huckleberry  Finn  lor  "Limited  Editions." 
Made  an  album  of  Mute,  harmonica  and  voice  recordings  with  son,  Thom- 
as P.,  an  accomplished  flutist,  and  Frank  Luther's  singers  for  Decca  rec- 
ords. Music  based  on  American  folk  songs,  especially  composed  for  album. 
Was  lecturing  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  when  news  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  re- 
leased. Returned  to  Kansas  City  and  commenced  series  of  war  paintings 
designed  to  help  awaken  American  public  to  dangers  of  the  moment. 
This  series  was  purchased  by  Abbott  Laboratories  of  Chicago.  Reproduced 
in  full  color,  it  was  presented  in  book  and  poster  form  to  the  LT.  S.  Gov- 
ernment for  propaganda  use.  Distribution  of  reproductions  ran  to 
18, 000, 000  copies.  Exhibition  of  original  paintings  at  Associated  Ameri- 
can Artists  in  New  York  attracted  75,000  people.  Paintings  were  later 
presented  by  Abbott  Laboratories  to  Missouri  Historical  Society  at 
Columbia,  where  they  are  now  on  exhibition.  Painted  "Negro  Soldier" 
also  now  a"~t  Missouri  Historical  Society,  and  "Prelude  to  Death"  embarka- 
tion scene. 
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191.1-1  1 
Continued  paintings  and  drawings  of  the  war  for  Abbott  Laboratories 
and  U.  S.  Government.  Visited  industrial  plants,  training  camps,  oil 
fields.  Went  to  sea  on  submarine,  and  down  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
into  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  L.S.T.  boat.  Illustrated  Mark  Twain's  Life  on 
the  Mississippi  for  'Limited  Editions."  By  end  ol  1911.  returned  to  nor- 
mal painting  activity.  Wrote  article  on  (.rant  Wood  (now  deceased)  for 
University  ol  Kansas  Git)  Re\  iew. 

1945 
Made  honorary  member  ol  Argentine  Academia  Nacional  de  Bellas 
Artes.  Productive  year,  among  paintings  "July  Hay,"  third  work  to  go  to 
Metropolitan  Museum,  "Flood  'Lime"  now  in  collection  of  Harpo  Marx, 
and  "Custer's  Last  Stand."  now  in  the  Richard  Russell  Collection.  Scars- 
dale.  New  York. 

1946 
Exhibition  of  paintings  at  Chicago  galleries  of  Associated  American 
Artists.  Chicago  press  generally  receptive  though  an  echo  of  the  old  New 
York  charge  of  "provincial"  was  heard.  Received  commission  for  mural 
at  Har/leld  department  store  in  Kansas  City.  Went  to  Hollywood  and 
worked  with  Walt  Disney  on  plans  for  an  American  operetta  on  the  theme 
of  "Davy  Crockett."  Could  not  accommodate  to  Disney  needs  and  aban- 
doned project. 

1947 

Executed  Har/leld  mural.  "Achelous  and  Hercules."  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  made  film  ot  mural's  technical  progressions  which  had  inter- 
national distribution. 

1948-50 
Wrote  article  on  |ohn  Curry,  alter  his  death,  for  University  ot  Kansas 
City  Review.  Began  intense  study  ot  west — New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming.  These  areas  began  taking  place  ot  middle  west  and  south 
which  had  hitherto  furnished  bulk  ot  "regionalist"  subjects.  Received 
honorary  degree  ol  Doctor  ot  Arts  from  Missouri  University.  Made  hon- 
orary Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

1949 

Returned  to  Europe.  In  Italy,  made  honorary  member  of  L'Accademia 
Fiorentina  delle  Arti  del  Disegno  at  Florence,  and  ol  Accademia  Senese 
degli  Intronati  at  Siena.  Revisited  Paris.  Had  a  hard  time  reviving 
French,  which  now  had  Missouri  accent. 

1951 

Retrospective  exhibition  at  foslyn  Museum.  Omaha.  Nebraska.  Added 
chapter  to  a  new  edition  of  Artist  in  America  which  reawakened  old  New 


York    controversies    about    "regionalism"    in    the    Saturday    Review    oi 
Literature. 

1952-53 

Revisited  France  and  Italy.  Returned  to  America  with  Admiral  James 
Flatley  on  U.S.S.  "Block  Island."  Made  lithograph  illustrations  for 
Oklahoma  University  Press  limited  editions  of  Lynn  Riggs  and  Green 
Grow  the  Lilacs.  Painted  Lincoln  mural  lor  Lincoln  University  at 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 

1951 

New  York's  Whitney  Museum,  moving  to  new  quarters,  gives  its 
Benton  murals  to  Museum  of  New  Britain  Institute  at  New  Britain, 
Connecticut.  Along  with  exhibition  of  murals,  the  Institute  stages  a 
retrospective  showing  of  Benton  paintings.  Institute  also  purchases  Ben- 
ton portrait  oi  Dennys  Wortman  and  portrait  ol  Benton  by  Dennvs  Wort- 
man. 

1955 

Made  study  trip  to  Spain.  Received  commission  for,  and  began  plan- 
ning, mural  "Old  Kansas  City"  for  Kansas  City  River  Club. 

L956 

Finished  River  Club  mural  and  received  commission  from  Power 
Authority  of  the  State  ol  New  York  for  a  mural  representing  discovery 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  Jacques  Cartier.  Began  research  and  planning 
for  work. 
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1957 

Executed  St.  Lawrence  mural  now  installed  in  New  York  Power 
Authority  administration  building  at  Massena,  New  York.  Received  hon- 
orary degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Lincoln  University,  Jefferson  City, 
Missouri. 

1958 

Painted  the  "Sheepherder,"  an  interpretation  of  the  Grand  Teton 
Mountains  in  Wyoming.  Now  divide  time  between  home  in  Kansas  City 
and  summer  home  on  Maltha's  Vineyard.  Occasionally  lecture  and 
teach  at  University  of  Kansas  City,  and  elsewhere. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton 
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CATALOGUE 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  paintings  have  been  lent  by  the  artist. 
Dimensions  are  in  inches,  height  preceding  width.  Although  listed  chron- 
ologically, the  paintings  have  not  been  so  displayed  in  the  gallery. 

[925  I  \   Plowing  it  Undet 

20x24 

1  Selj  Portrait  oil 
24x30 

0,1  1930 

2  Burlesque 

-]    xlOi/  ' "'  battle  Loading,  West  Texas 


Oil  on  sje 


18x3K 


Mr.  Hyman  Cohen,  New  York,  ()il  tempera 

New  York  '  ne  Addison  Galler)  ol   American  An 

Andover,  Massachusetts 

1926  1931 

3   Tht  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  16  Engineer's  Dream 

33V4x27.%  30x42 

Tempera  on  can\ as  Oil  tempera  on  gesso 

The  Whitney  Museum  of  American  ._    ,     ,        , 

.        N        ,.     ,     x.       ,      ,  \i    lealous  Lover 
Art,  New  York,  New  York  '      ,_ 

.>.5\42 

I   New  England  Postmastei  Oil  tempera 

24x19 

Oil  1932 

The  Canajoharie  Art  Gallery, 

Canaioharie,  New  York  18  Romance 


1927 
5   Lout  some  lload 


36x48 

Oil  tempera  on  gesso 

1934 


25x3-1  19  Homestead 

Tempera  on  masonite  25x34 

The   University    of   Nebraska    Art    Gal-  Tempera  and  oil  on  composition  board 

leries,  University  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln,  j  hc  MuseUm  of  Modern  Art. 

Nebraska  \cw  York,  New  York 

20  Portrait  of  Carl  Ruggles 

1 928  45x38 

Tempera  on  canvas  covered  panel 

6-10  History  of  the  Early  United  States  The  William    Rcckhill    Nelson   Gallerj 

^(begun  in   1919)  aml  Mary  Atkins  Museum  of  Art,  Kan- 

70x360  sas  City,  Missouri,    (Gift  of  the  Friends 

Oil  on  cam  as  of  Art) 
The   University   of  Kansas  City,  Kansas 

City,  Missouri  (on  indefinite  loan  from       -1  Preparing  the  Bill 

the  anist)  38x46 

Oil 
1  I    Cotton  Loading 

^()x<)^>  22  Minstrel  Show 


Oil  tempera  on  gesso 


28i  :>x36 
Oil  tempera 


12  Cotwersation 

I8x90  23  Lord  Heal  the  Child 

Oil'  42*56 

oil 

1929  1935 

I  .">   Lassoing  Horses  24  Monday  Morning 
19i4x26  23x28 

Watercolor  Oil 

I  he    Brooklyn  Museum.  Brooklyn,  New  Mrs.  Malcolm  L.  Mc  Bride.  Cleveland. 

York,  (the  J.  B.  Woodward  Fund)  Ohio 


1937 

25  Hollywood 
56x84 

Oil  tempera  on  canvas 

1938 

26  The  Candidate 

Ink  and  wash  drawing 

18i/2x21 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Paxton, 

Fort  Worth,  Texas 

27  Cradling  Wheat 
31x38 

Oil  tempera 

The  City  Art  Museum  of  St.  Louis, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

28  Shallow  Creek 
35x40 

Oil  and  tempera  on  linen 
Mrs.  John  P.  Marquand, 

Cambridge,  Massachusetts 


Oil  tempera 

The    State    Historical    Society    of    Mis- 
souri, Columbia,  Missouri 

37  Corn  and  Winter  Wheal 
20i/,x29i/, 

Oil 

38  Prelude  to  Death:  Embarkation 
63x95 

Oil  on  canvas 


1943 

39  Custer's  Last  Stand 
42x48 

Oil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  A.  Russell. 

New  York,  New  York 

40  The  Farmer's  Daughter 
20x24 1/9 

Oil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marc  J.  Sandler, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 


1939 

29  Threshing  Wheal 
32x42 

Oil  on  tempera 

The  Sheldon  Swope  Art  Gallery, 

Terre  Haute,  Indiana 

30  Persephone 
55i/2x71 

Oil  tempera  on  gesso 

1940 

31  Hailstorm 
32i/8x29i/8 

Oil  and  egg  tempera  on  gesso  panel 
The  Joslyn  Art  Museum. 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

32  Jazz  Box 
3H/2x48 

Oil  tempera  on  gesso 

33  Aaron 
30i/4x24./4 
Tempera  on  panel 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  ol  the 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

1941 

34  Bayou  Country 
28x24 

Oil 

35  Flood 
16x20 
Oil 

1942 

36  Negro  Soldier 

48x00 


1944 

41  Cattleman's  Bar 
24i/2x22i/2 

Oil  tempera 

1945 

42  Rice  Threshing 
31i/2x56 

Oil  tempera 

43  Silver  Vase 
25i/2x26 

Oil  tempera  on  gesso 

44  Sugar  Cane 
32x48 

Oil  tempera  on  gesso 

1946 

45  Island  Farm 
19:i,x29 
Tempera 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Morris  William    1'rimoll. 
New  York,  New  York 

40   Water  Boy 

29i/2x46 

Oil  tempera  on  gesso 

47  Fruit  and  Blue  Vase 
16xl4i/2 

Oil  tempera 

1947 

48  Photographing  the  Hull 
27i/2x35i/2 

Oil  tempera 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Ritter, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 


•19  Three  Brothers 
10x24i/2 
( )il  tempera 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Oppenheimer, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

1948 

50  Jessie-1)  Years  Old 
36x25  l/fc 

Oil  on  canvas 

51  I'ink  I' I  ale 
21xH 

Oil  tempera 

1950 

52  I  ■  P.'s  Beach 
21x24 

Oil  tempera 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I..  Paxton, 

Fort  Worth.  Texas 

53  The  New  Pony 
37x48 

Oil 

Mr.  Howard  1).  Campbell, 

York.  Pennsylvania 

5  1  Apple  <>f  Discord 
43x3  3 1/2  • 
Oil  tempera 

11)51 

55  Kate  I'd  I  ley 
26\37 

Oil 

1952 

56  After  the  Storm 
22i  J,x30 

Oil" 

Mi.  and  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Berkowitz, 

Kansas  Citv,  Missouri 

57  Mars  and  Venus 
12i  sxl6i  s 

Oil  on  gesso  panel 

Mr.  and    Mrs.   Morris  William   PrimofF, 

New  York,  New  York 

58  The  Doctor 

30x40 

Oil 

Mrs.  Edwin  Henry  Schorer, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

.")*.)  Open  Country 
2714x3514 


Oil  tempera 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  1..  Sheflrey. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

60  Edge  of  the  Woods 

20x24 

Tempera  on  paper 

1953 

61  Portrait  of  Dennys  Wortman 
32x  K) 

Tempera 

The  Ait    Museum   of  the   New    Britain 
Institute,  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

62  Windmill 

2()i/2\27i/2 
Oil  tempera 

1955 

63  White  Horse 
22x30 

Oil 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Kander, 

Washington,  1).  C. 

64  Kansas  Wheatfield 
24x80 
Tempera 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Murphy, 
Lawrence,  Kansas 

1956 

65  Carl  Sandburg 

22x32 

Tempera  on  gesso 

66  Desert  Still  Life 
35x27 

Oil  tempera 

67  Desert  Still  Life 
24x31 
Tempera  on  paper 

1957 

68  Jessie,  17  Years  Old 
30i/2x42 
Tempera 

1958 

69  Spring  Storm 
18i/2x26i/2 
Tempera  on  paper 

70  Sheep  Herder 
48x66 

Oil  tempera  on  gesso 


The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  1926  (no.  3) 


Portrait  of  Carl  Ruggles,  1934  (no.  20) 


Persephone,  1939  (no.  30) 


Silver  Vase,  1945  (no.  43) 


Jessie,  17  Years  Old,  1957  (no.  68) 


The  Staff  of  the  Museum 

Edward  A.  Maser 
Director 

Martha  Remick 

Assistant  to  the  Director 

Ellen  Werner 
Curator  of  Decorative  A  rts 

Rozanne  Barry,  James  Herron, 
Aaron  Rabinovitz 
Museum  Assistants 

Evelyn  Hacker,  Cleta  Wolf, 

Bruce  Boardman,  Ronald  Frame, 

Romolo  Lanna,  James  McMillan, 

Leslie  Monroe 

Special  Assist  a  tits 

Irva  Elliott 
Housekeeper 

Robert  Hartman 

Custodian 
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